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lullaby over her dead Son. Would it not be well for us to admit at 
once that most of the chansons d'aventure in English are adapta- 
tions? These imitations, resembling no known similar French 
poems, show that the French lyric once introduced into England 
took a distinct course of its own through the didactic and religious 
fields so dear to the English medieval mind. 

The fact that Dr. Sandison finds no opportunity to comment 
upon the real content of the poems indicates very clearly how 
inadequate a classification of the Middle English lyric is that 
which is founded only on external traits. In the four classes of 
Middle English chansons d'aventure, amorous, religious, didactic, 
and miscellaneous, are found such diverse forms as popular ballads 
and complicated, artificial ballades, Christmas carols and heavy, 
satiric, political poems. 

Miss Sandison likewise finds no space to mention the literary 
value of these poems, assuming perhaps that there is none. Yet 
the love lyrics at least are not wanting in this respect. From the 
earliest chanson d'aventure with its catchy refrain, " Now sprinkes 
the sprai," to the songs of that much calumniated lyrist, Henry 
VIII, there is more than once to be found a freshness and a sim- 
plicity that were never brought from France. 

Miss Sandison has done her work well. She has studied 
carefully the influence of French forms, and in her search for 
sources and parallels she has been unusually sane. Her only 
fault has been one of omission, for after all the French poems 
furnished but the starting point. Some day we may realize that 
our Middle English poetry is literature, and is to be studied for 
itself alone. 

Frank A. Patterson. 
Columbia University. 



THE COURT AND THE LONDON THEATRES DURING THE 
REIGN OF ELIZABETH. By Thornton Shirley Graves. 
Menasha, Wis., The Collegiate Press, George Banta Publishing 
Co. 1913. 8 vo, pp. [vi] 93. 

The main object of this doctoral thesis 1 is to show that the 
method of presenting plays at court during the first half of Eliza- 
beth's reign profoundly influenced the method of presenting plays 
before the London public, and, as a result, determined in a large 
measure the stage construction of the playhouse. Hitherto the 
importance of the connection between dramatic performances at 
court and at the early theatres has been much underestimated. 

'It is only fair to the author to state that "most of the conclusions" in this 
monograph were reached "in the fall of 1910," although circumstances delayed 
the printing of the volume. 
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Professor Graves has performed a valuable service in directing the 
attention of scholars to the fact; and in addition he has thrown 
considerable light on the structure of the Elizabethan stage, 
and on the manner of performing plays in the public theatres. 
His work is throughout marked by sound judgment and painstaking 
research. 

At the outset he devotes himself to a consideration of Neuen- 
dorff's recent Die englische Volksbuhne, which contends that there 
were three distinct types of stage in use in the London theatres 
during the period 1576-1642. This contention Professor Graves 
refutes, to my mind with finality. He makes it clear that Neuen- 
dorf! has misinterpreted evidence, has ignored important facts, 
and has often reasoned incorrectly. In the course of his discussion, 
I may add, he develops an interesting theory as to the construction 
of the "heavens" which overhung the stage. He says: "I believe 
that in some theatres at least the 'hut' projected further into the 
yard than is shown even in Varian's drawing, and that at the 
Fortune, Globe, Rose and Hope, perhaps at the Curtain and 
Theatre, the shed attached to it extended practically to the front 
edge of the stage." And, further: "The term 'heavens' doubtless 
had a double significance. In addition to being a cover or canopy 
over the stage, it was a 'heaven' in the sense that it was fitted up, 
perhaps very elaborately, to represent the firmament." This was 
accomplished by "canvas stretched overhead," painted blue, and 
adorned with stars and other celestial objects. The theory, to 
be sure, is not proved, but the evidence presented makes it very 
plausible. 

Next the author discusses the use of the inn-yards for early 
dramatic performances, and the influence of such on the construc- 
tion of the first theatres. He observes: "That inn-yard influence 
in the construction of the early theatres is possible, I would not, 
of course, deny, but that the inn-yard was the favorite place for 
theatrical performances, or that it was structurally the origin of 
the first theatres is at least questionable." Accordingly, he 
attempts to discredit the influence of the inn-yard, and to show 
that most of the structural elements of the theatres could be, 
and probably were, derived from other sources. I cannot help 
feeling, however, that the author has gone somewhat too far in 
belittling the use of inns for dramatic purposes. iWhatever may 
have been the custom of the actors while traveling about the 
country, in London their "favorite place for theatrical perform- 
ances" was unquestionably the inn-yard. The Order of the 
Common Council of London restraining dramatic exhibitions, 
December 6, 1574 — which was the immediate cause of the erection 
of the first theatres — shows this: " Wheareas heartof ore sondrye 
greate disorders and inconvenyences have beene found to ensewe 
to this Cittie by the inordynate hauntynge of greate multitudes of 
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people, speciallye youthe, to playes, enterludes and shewes . . . 
in greate Innes, havinge chambers and secrete places adjoyninge 
to their open stagies and gallyries. . . . And that no Inkeper, 
Tavernkeper, nor other person whatsoever wthin the liberties of 
thys Cittie shall openlye shewe, or playe, nor cawse or suffer to be 
openlye shewed or played wthin the hous-yarde or anie other 
place wthin the liberties of thys Cittie anie playe, enterlude, comodye 
tragidie, matter, or shewe." In the construction of the early 
London theatres surely the regular manner of presenting plays 
in the city was far more a determining factor than the makeshift 
methods employed by actors while traveling. Yet Professor 
Graves does well to put scholars on their guard, especially since 
there are some who overemphasize the influence of the "bare" 
inn-yards. He shows that the inns regularly used in London for 
dramatic performances " were by no means regarded as ready-made 
theatres"; they were, it seems, built over to some extent for dra- 
matic purposes, and equipped with an adequate stage. 

This discussion of the inn-yard influence leads the author to his 
main thesis: "I would derive the public stage in its essential 
elements from the English court; or perhaps I should say, it was 
suggested by the court methods of stage presentation." Accord- 
ingly he attempts to show how plays were presented at court, 
that this method was in the main followed by the actors in pre- 
senting plays before the public, and that ultimately it determined 
the structure of the first London theatres. The line of argument, 
substantiated by an examination of many plays, is illustrated 
by the following: "When Burbage observed how all difficulties 
in stage presentation had been overcome at court, let us suppose 
that the observation put him to thinking. In his public theatre 
he could not well construct 'howses' of painted canvas at the sides 
of his stage, a city or a 'Scotlande,' but he could do the next best 
thing — he could set in painted wooden walls two doors with win- 
dows above them, which could, and did, take the place of canvas 
houses; and by the use of sign-boards he could transform these 
sides of his stage into a 'Thebes,' or 'Asia' or 'Phrygia,' while 
behind these same doors actors could dress as they had probably 
done within the 'howses' at court." 

Finally, under the heading "Court Influence in General," 
the author discusses the manner of presenting plays in the public 
theatres. He asks the question: "May it not be said, too, that 
as a result of our belief in the great indebtedness of the public 
stage to the inn-yards and in consequence of an undue considera- 
tion of the court in our discussions of the Elizabethan theatres, 
we have overemphasized the crudity of such structures and the 
inconvenience which audiences and managers were willing to 
tolerate in the presentation of plays?" The notion of the Eliza- 
bethan stage as a bare platform — derived perhaps from Sir Philip 
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Sidney's well-known remarks — is no longer tenable; and the 
present volume enables us to estimate more justly the advantages 
of the London stages for presenting the plays that were written for 
them. 

A brief Appendix deals with the theory of the "canopy" stage, 
for which, thinks the writer "a great deal . . . can be said." 
Not very much definite evidence, however, is presented; and al- 
though the projecting balcony supported by posts is possible, the 
reviewer must confess himself skeptical. 

Taken as a whole this study is a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the Elizabethan playhouse, and as such is indispensible 
to every student of the early drama. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 
Cornell University. 



